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O Mr. Johnson, said Sarah, how can thee say that; I am 
sure I told thee, it grieved me to pity thee, all the way 
home. Yes, said Eliza, and did not I give thee a lump of 
ice for helping me the other day? Lgad you did, cried 
he, and put it in my mouth before I knew what you were 
doing, and my teeth ached for an hour afterwards. But 
mind, I am your debtor for that Miss. O never mind sir, 
said she, J will give you a receipt in full of all demands. 
No you will not, said he, and you may depend upon it I 
always pay my debts with mterest. Why I thought sir, 
said Mr. Munkus, it was against your inseteat to pay the 
principle of a debt, and against your principals to pay the 
interest. Who bid you speak sir, said Johnson :—nobody 
must interfere between Eliza and me; she is always quiz- 
zing me and must abide the consequence. O Mr. Johnson 
how can you say that? Iam sure Ido every thing to oblige 

rou: now did I not show you all the pretty girls going a- 
long, and did not I get you a kiss the other night ?——-From 
an ugly old maid, whose lips were like dried parchment, 
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cried he: I had like to have forgot that. For shame, far 
shame, cried Mrs. Wilson, she is a nice woman. Why 
she may be ma’m a very fine old woman, but do you see, 
I do not like to kiss old ladies when there are young ones 
by. So you would not have minded it then, if you had 
been alone with her said Clermont; that 1s a strong symp- 
tom oflove. Love! said Johnson, by Cupid she Js an an- 
tidote to the passion; why even Munkus here, though a 
professed gallant, makes wry faces when he has to go home 
with her. Pray Munkus, did you ever kiss her? O yes, 
cried Eliza, and made a verse on the sweetness of it; here 
it is, I found it the other day on the floor. Eliza, said 
Munkus, no quizzing. I do not quiz sir; see here Mr. 

Johnson, is not this hishand. Itis, cried Johnson, give it 
to me. No, no, said she, I mean to read it for the edifica- 
tion of the company: have you any objection? Munkus 
snatched at the paper, but Eliza jumped on a chair and 
held it out of his reach. He then declare that he had on- 
ly copied it from a volume of the poets, Then you cannot 
have any objection to its being read, said she, so listen. 
He now by a sudden jerk caught the paper from her, and 
ran out of the parlour. That was a cursed shame, cried 


Johnson, well never mitid Eliza, when I learn, I will write. 


you one. You! cried she laughing :—yes me, cannot I 
write good rhymes? 
“ We two, when we woo, 
Bill and coo‘, 


There now, am I not a poet? Yes, cried Sarah, if you 
had the wit to show.jt.. That is a good one, faith, cried 
he, thank you Sarah I owe you one. Mrs. Wilson now 
asked Clermont if he did not want to go to bed, adding 
you look fatigued. ‘To which he replied in the affirmative ; ; 
and the boy was-¢alled to light him to his chamber: while 
Mrs. Wilson prepared some wine-whey, and in a few mi- 
nutes he sunk into a happy oblivion. Well girls, cried 
Johnson, what do you think of my friend? Friend! sajd 
Sarah, why does thee think he will ever permit thee to call 
him frignd? Where friendship exists there must be some 
similarity, and depend there is none between thee and Mr. 
Herbert. There you are out Sal, for he is avery good 
héarted fellow, and so am I: that is as thee says, replied 
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‘she, but self paaise is no recommendation. Sarah Sarah, 
cried her mother, thou art too naughty, how can thee t.« so 
saucy? Well mother, he is worse than me, said she Jough- 
ing, and if Ido not take my own part there will be nc peace 
for me in the house with him. Yes mama let us alone, sie 
only quarrels withme that she may gain a few kisses, so 
come girls let us be off to old Seger’s to get some. The 
watchman calling the hour broke Clermont’s slumbers, 
and starting up he listened to what he conceived a cry of 
distress. Past two o’clock, and a moonlight morning, 
cried the man. Where am I? said Clermont. Why in 
Philadelphia to be sure, said Johnson: that c—s’d bawling 
kept me awake the first week I came here; but now I have 
got used to it, as you must do. Clermont soon suak again 
to sleep, nor awaked until called to breakfast. 

A FATHER. A MEETING. 

We left our favourite Isabella enjoying the sweetest 
pleasure the human heart can know: namely, the relieving 
a fellow creature in distress. But the gleam was like win- 
ter sunshine, followed by dark clouds and storms. From 
Clermont she heard not, nor did her father write, though 
she suffered not a week to pass without inquiring for him, 
Charles continued to attend her every where, and was like 
her shadow: but when she turned her thoughts inwards, 
Clermont’s image was the deepest impression her heart 
returned. She wished to love Charles, for she saw he a- 
dored her; while reason, pride and prudence pointed him 
out as 2 suitable match for her. His father was like a pa- 
rent to her, his aunt had been more than a mother, am his 
cousin was her most intimate friend; and daily plead his 
cause: while he, though he spake not with language, yet 
his eyes and manner told the situation of hisheart. But as 
his uncle had given him an idea of her attachment to Cler- 
mont, he did not even hope. For fear, the surest test of 
love kept him silent: while ‘Thompson poured his passion 
into her ears, as soon as he fancied he felt one in his bosom. 
_ Thus past three painful months, to Isabella they were 
months of agony. But Clermont was silent to both her 
and Charles, who had solicited his friendship, and they 
had agreed to correspond. At jength Isabella sunk be- 
neath the internal conffict, she Jost her appetite, her cheeks 
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their colour, and her spirits failed. Well miss, said Jenny: 
I dare say how that Mr. Herbert is gone either to England; 
or to Heaven. Why Jenny do yeu think heis dead? If he 
is not, Iam sure he is a nasty ungrateful fellow for to go 
not for to write to say he was alive; when captain C. was 
so good as to give him both money and clothes. Isabella’s 
heart sickened at the suggestion of Jenny, and she deter- 
mined on passing a few days with Mrs. Thompson: but 
she was now too weak to walk there, and she had to get a 
chair. My dear Miss Fitzrandolph, said Mrs. Thompson 
to her the day after she came, what is the matter with you? 
your heart seems oppressed almost to breaking. Why are 
you thus sorrowful, you who ought to be so happy. Oh? 
sobbed Isabella, I shall soon very soon be so, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, for my heart will burst; and in another world, I trust 
I shall find that peace that this withholds from me. Here 
she sunk on Mrs. Thompson’s bosom in an agony of sor- 
row. Cruel Herbert, why de you thus slight that sister 
whom you once loved and protected! O why did you save 
my life thus to embitter it by neglect? O Mrs. Thompson 
could you but know what I endure, and compelled to bury 
it all in my own bosom. 


(To be continued.) 





A FRAGMENT. 


I wish not for life yet do not desire to die, that being 
which God gave I will not requirehim to receive; when he 
calls Lam ready to obey :—Yet I will not seek solitude, it 


is the nurse of cowardice. I will continue in the midst of 


the world as though I were in a desert; and I will behold 
my fellow creatures suffer, not with pleasure, for I am not 
a fiend, but without pain or pity ; for who pitied me? none. 
My heart was once the seat of sensibility and philanthropy, 
those feelings an extensive intercourse with society has an- 
nihilated: they are chimeras, the brain engenders them, 
and a too warm heart nurtures them. But thou, oh world! 
can give them the death blow: interest only, and the mean- 
est selfish seryility, can give respectability to man. Has 
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he talent, virtue, integrity, does genius animate him to the 
most active exertions! is his reward poverty? contempt 
and scorn follow, unless fortune smiles, then bows the 
multitude, and submissively wait the honour of a smile. 
Beauty ‘hears his vows with complacency and rewards him: 
does vice, hatred and malice fix their residence in his 
heart? the world sees them not: he is rich, that is sufh- 
cient. Is ‘he dull, ignorant, and’ consequently self suffi- 
cient; the world sees it not,'forhe has money, that will 
purchase every requisite, in the eyes of the world, if taste, 
wit, fancy, erudition, science, and judgment, are all attri- 
buted to Mr. for he is rich ; but does a poor man aspire 
to those brilliant gifts which spring but from God, he is 
called. presumptuous, derision attends him, and folly points 
the finger of scorn at him. Tis immaterial what his men- 
tal endowments are, contumely pursues him, for he alas is 
poor. Is his heart susceptible of the Heavenly passion love? 
us to him a-source of misery; for can he bring a helpless 
offspring into the world, to meet the same fate that he has. 
No, reason must subdue the finer sensation in a poor man’s 
breast, or he is doubly miserable, and fortune or apathy are 
the only things to render existence supportable: the former 
I do not possess, and the latter the world has almost be- 
stowed on me. Some will say religion is a balm for pover- 
ty. But where did religion though it be the spring oi eve- 
ry action, ever render a man respectable in the opinion of 
the world unless he was rich. But God sees not with the 
eyes ofman, and to him a sanctified exterior cloaks not hy- 
pocricy, for he look the heart alone. 
PIOMINGO. 


a eee 


COMMUNICATION VII. 


_ “IN a free republican government, information is to be 
invited, genius cherished, and useful learning encouraged.” 
Edgar never spoke more important truths, “In these 
"states it should be so in particular, where every citizen may 
be called upon, either to support the interests of his con- 
stituents in the national assembly, or in the exalted charac- 
ter of chief magistrate to a great and growing nation.” And 
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for this purpose let every citizen be come acquainted with 
the history, geography, commerce , judicature, &e. of his 
own aid foreign countries ; and wi th the physical and men- 
tal peculiasities and propensities of man, in his different si- 
{uations in life; for these will qualify both to legislate and 
to govern, with greater wisdom, than a knowledge of the 
Greek and the Roman languages. And here permit me te 
expr¢ss an opinion, that many clergymen would fill their 
stations with greater usef ulness, many legislators enact 
more salutary laws, magistrates be better qualified for the 
administration of jus stice, and in short, all of us. be more 
us: iui to society, if that part of our youth which had been 
passcd in learning foreign languages, had been spent in 
furnishing the mind with a store of truths, and a stock of 
ideas—not words. 

The practice of learning forei gn languages, is now grow: 
ing much in disuse. Let it be confined to professors in li- 
terury seminarics, and let us. poor plebians, be contented 
wiih « Knowledge of our mother tongue, and of the arts 
and sciences; our life is but short, and truth will not come 
uns-ught Or uncalied. To prove this I might cite a Latin 
maxun, Wich I presume would have much more effect on 
Eid.a , than any arguments I could adduce in plain En. 
glih. But I dislike the medley appearance which a quota- 
tioii of foreign phrases gives to our books, the use of egot- 
ic ¢XPFessio: is, Which has ina great measure arisen from 
the afectation of writers. Every scribbler who sits down 
in is attic, to prepare a piece for the Gazette, no matter 
how great his ignorance of his own language is, or how 
trivial the subject, must have at top, bottom, or centre, 

—— A line in Latin, 
For all ..re spoiled was not that in,” 
in the o; inion of these learned linguists. 

How fortunate it is that printers in general do not furnish 
themselves with founts of all the alphabets in existence: if 
this was the case, who would quote Latin when he could 
with equal facility fill his work with scraps of Chinese, 
Phanician, Persian and Indian literature: this, which would 
Noi require great sigacity, as many of the scribleri can tes- 
tify, would give it an appesrance of deep. learning, and 

make it for all the world just like grannum’s patch-work, 
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which we all know is very handsome. This is an evil, 
Madam, which some of yout correspondents are increas- 
ing. I have noticed several foreign phrases in the Regale, 
and even some under the signature of females. I am sen- 
sible this is a fault we are very apt to commit: I myself 
have been at the trouble of expunging several Latin, and 
one Low Dutch phrase, which 1 had. without reflection, 
and in compliance to this preposterous custom, inserted. in 
these communications. Permit me to advise you madam, 
never to publish a foreign word, unless the correspondent 
who uses it, accompanies it with a translation. ‘The ma- 
jority of your readers understand English only, and for 
them the book should be written. : 
Pseudynimous authors freque ny render themselves ri- 
diculous, by their ignorance and affectation, If a corres- 
pondent wishes to assume a significant name, and finds. it 


necessary to have recourse to a foreign language for such. 


an one, let him im a note give an explanation of it, and thus 
show that he really understands what he affects. Many 
pieces in periodical publications are signed by names of 
some of the most celebrated of the ancients.’ On this sub- 
ject Dr. Goldsmith observes: that he has known ancient 
courtezans arise from the dead, and sign pieces recommend , 
ing chastity, warrior become advocates for passive sub- 
mission, republicans defend the bad conduct of monarchs, 
and despots be very eloquent in the cause of republican. 
ism., Let those persons who would have us believe the 
transmigration of souls is a truth—at /cast on paper; write 
as those persons would be supposed to write if they livedin 

ourdays. I cannot but admire the modesty of the young 
Philadelphian who has seized on the lyre, music-books, 
brain, name and all of Apollo, ascended to the very topmost 
height of Parnassus, gulphed down all Helicon, and taken 
the Muses under his special protection, I wish he would 
be pleased to smiie most benignly on me, drive this stupi- 
dity out of my brain, and dullness out of my communica- 
tions, mend my pen, and furnish me with ink and paper. 

Until he becomes thus condescendingly kind, I believe 

I shall retain the name [ received at the fount, and 
for the present take leave of the ladies as 


WILLIAM. 
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FEMALE INFELICITY. 


THE condition of the female sex, has been frequcnily 
the subject of compassion to medical writers, because their 
constitution of body is'such, that every state of life brings 
its peculiar diseases : they are placed, according to the 
proverb, between Scylla and Charybdis, with no ‘other 
choice than of dangers equally formidable’: ‘and whether 
they embrace marriage, or determine upon a single life, 
are exposed in. consequénce of their chdice, ‘to sickness, 


misery and death. 
It were to be wished, that so ‘great a degree of natural 


infilicity might not be increased by adventitious and’arti- 


icial miseries ; and that beings whose beauty we cannot 
hold without admiration, and whose delicacy ‘we 
‘dnnot contemplate ‘without tenderness, might be suffered 
0-enjoy every alleviation of their sorrows. But however 
thas happened, the custom of the world seems to have 
Seen formed in a kind of conspiracy against them: ‘though 
it does not appear but that they had themselves an equal 
shaté in its establishment; and prescriptions, ‘which by 
whomsoever they were began, are now of long continuance, 
and by consequence of great authority, seem to have'al- 

most “excluded them from’ content, in whatever condition 


‘they may pass their lives. 


If they refuse the ‘society of men, and continue in’ thit 
state which is reasonably suppdsed to place happiness most 
‘a their power, they seldom give those who frequent their 

nversation, any ciated nitions of the blessings of liber- 

ty. ‘For whether it be, they are angry to see with what in- 
considerate eagerness other heedless ‘females rush into sla- 
very. or with what absurd Vanity the married ladies boast 
the chatige of their condition, and condemn the heroines 
who endeavour to assert the natural dignity of their sex : 
whether they are conscious, that like barren countries, they 
are free only because they were never thought to de. 

‘rve the trouble of a copquest, or imagine that their sin- 
verity is not always unsuspected when they declare 
their contempt of men; it is certain that they gen- 

erally appear to have some great and incessant cause of 
nneasiness, and that many of them have at last been per- 
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suaded by powerful rhetoricians, to try the lifé which they 
had so te ‘contemned; and had on the bride’s ornaments 
when they least became them. 

What are the real causes of the impatience which the Ia- 
dies discover in a Virgin state, I shall perhaps take some 
other’ occasion to ‘examine. That it 1s ‘not to be envied for 
its happiness, appears trom the. solicitude which ‘it is a- 
voided: frotn the opinion universally prevalent among’ the 
Sex, that‘no woman contitiues Iong‘m it but because ‘she 
is not invited ‘to forsake it, from the disposition always 
shown to treat old maids as the refuse of the world; ‘from 
the willingness with which it is often quicted at last, by 
those whose experience has enabled them to judge at lei- 
sure, and decide with authority: 

Yet such is life, that whatever is proposed, it is’ much‘¢a- 
sier to find reason’ for rejecting than embracing. Marriage, 
though a certain security from the reproach and solitude of 
antiquated virginity, has ‘yet, as itis usually conducted, 
many disadvantages, that take away much from‘the plea- 
sure which society promises, and might afford, if pleasure 
and pain were honestly shared, ‘and mutual confidence 3 Invi- 
olably preserv ed, 

The miseries indeed, which many ladies suffer under 
conjugal vexations, are to be considered with great pity, 
Becalise their husbands are often not taken by them as ob- 
jects of affection, but forced upon them by authority and 
violence, or by persuasion and importunity, equally resist- 
less, when urged’ by those whom they have always been ac- 
customed to reverence and obey. and it very seldom ap- 
pears that those who are thus ‘despotic’ in the’ disposal of 
their children, pay any regard to their domestic and person-. 
al felicity, or think it so much to be enquired, whether they 
will be happy, as whether they will be rich. 

It may be urged in extenuation of this crime, which pa- 
rents, not in any other respect to be numbered with -rob- 
bers and assassins, frequently commit, that in their estima. 
tion riches and happiness are equivalent terms. They have 
passed their lives with no other wish, than that of ad- 
ding acre to acre, and filling one bag after another, and 
imagine the advantage of a daughter sufficiently consider- 
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ed, when they have secured her a large jointure, and gi- 
ven her reasonable expectations of living in the midst of 
those pleasures with which she had seen her father and mo- 
ther solacing their age, 

There is an economical oracle received among the pru- 
dential part of the world, which advises fathers to marry 
their daughters lest they. should marry themselves; by 
which I suppose is implied, that women left to 
their own conduct, gencrally unite themselves with such 

tners as contribute very little to their felicity. Who 
was the autbor of this maxim, or with what intention it was 
origiaally uttered, I have not yet discovered; but imagine 
that, however solemnly it may be transmitted, or however 
‘implicitly received, it can confer no authority which nature 
has denicd: it cannot license ‘Titus to be unjust, lest Caia 
should be imprudent; nor giveright to imprison for life, lest 
liberty should be ill employed. 

That the ladies have sometimes incurred imputations 
which might naturaliy produce edicts not much in their fa- 
vour, must be confessed by their warmest advocates; and 
I have indeed seldow observed, that when the tenderness 
or virtue of their parents has preserved them from forced 
marriage, and left them at large to choose their own path 
in the labyrinth of life, they have made any great advantage 
of their liberty : they commonly take the opportunity of 
independence to trifle away youth, and lose their bloom in 
a hurry of diversions, recurring in a succession too quick 
to leave room for any settled reflection; they see the world 
without gaining any experience, and at last regulate their 
choice, by motives trifling as those ofa girl, or mercenary 
as those of a miser. 

JONATHAN. 


TO WILLIAM. 


Your having the advantage of me in private communications, ts ra~ 
ther unfuic my friend, for while you can to me. express yout private 
sentiments, judicious oppinions and counsel, I can only ,speak to 
vou through the medium of the paper. Thisis ungenerous William ! 
J] fear you are an inhabitant of Batchelors Hall, and must submit to Ro- 
soph‘s commands. I wish Ariel would present you to me in your own 
proper person, methinks, I shou!d be infinitely obliged to her; for now, 
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if I donot profit by your advice,( which existing circumstances may not 

permit my following, ) you will perhaps,think me self-sufficient, whea 

I am acting only, from dire necessity. I am fully conscious of the 
faults you point out: but failure of payments on the part of many of my 

subscribers, and meaness in others, has invelved me in pecuniary diffi- 

culties. These you must allow, are unfavourable to playful fancy :—In 

addition to this, interest, ill health, and perhaps caprice, has detachett 

from me at present, some friends on whose judgment and assistance I 

placed implicit confidence: and thus when most in want £ find myself 

deserted, and the whole conduct of the paper devolves upon myself. Ia 

consequence of these uniting causes, a heavy depression has hung on 

my spirits for some weeks past, which will [ trust, vanish when the 

cause is removed. Meanwhile I trust William will not desert me. 

Can he not soar to the regions of fancy to please the beautiful part of 

the Creation? Practice has evidently made writing easy; as every com- 

munication is written with more. facility, spirit, and elegance than the | 
preceding ones: and I hope his knowledge is not confinedto one subject. 

EB. 


_ 


EVENING. 


I love at evenings gentle close, 

To see all nature seek repose, 

To see the feathered ‘Choir fly home, 
To hear the insects drowsy hum, 
To see Sol sinking in the west, 

bo see the labouring hinds seek rest, 
Tosee the infant cherubs run 

To welcome their fond father home. we 
To see the sheep-boy lead his flocks i @ 
Adown the steep and winding rocks ; 
To see the playful wanton lamb : 
Sporting in gambols round its dam ; ; 
To hear the herdsman sound his shell, 

Tosee the milky udders swell F 

With nature,s gifts, while rosy Nan, 

Delighted pats them as they stand—» 

Obedient to her well known voice, 

At scenes like these my hearts rejoice : 

But more to see bright Cynthia rise, 

In solemn grandeur thro’ the skies : 

To view her pale and silver beams, 

Reflected in dear Schuylkill,s streams :- 

To see her create a mimic day, 

And call the whipper to the spray ; 

To hear the chattering katydid, 

The chirping tree fog shrill and loud : 

While echo sweet prolongs the strains) 

This is the hour tbat fancy reigns, 
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Omnipotent and sways my soul, 2.4 
‘From rigid reasons stern‘control : ‘ 
Tn hours like thesedoes' memory fy, 
‘To those who soar‘d to yonder sky = 
‘For father, friends, who'll ne‘er return, 
‘My soul in keenest anguish mourns : 
Till hope who knows not time nor place, 
Presents her ever varying face : 
‘And'softly whispers live to die, 
You'll meet them all in that bright sky. 
CECILIA. 


a 





IMPROMPTU. 
Refily to Resa. | 


First to obey where beauty's queen commands, 
I dash the ink-stain‘d gauntlet from my hands, 
And mov‘d by glory, not impell‘d by rage, 
Challenge Parnassus to accept the gage ; 
In eager haste the poiated iqdills \prepare, 
And court the horrors ofa paper war. 
APOLLO. 


ee 


Composed in Philadeljihia on the morning. of the 14th June, 1815. 


‘The author viewing the awful state of Eyrope—the combined ar- 
tuies surrounding France, preparing to scourge that nation for pre- 
suming to choose their own ruler—thereby casting off their allegiance 
fo the ancient family of hereditary sovereigns. 





How can the pious Christian view, 
The scenes in Europets. land— 
And not his cheeks with tears bedew, 

To sec their awful stand : 


Must the veng‘d sword with rage devour, 
The sons of Adam‘s.race— 

That tyrants may advance their power, 
Or change each other’s, place. 


Let ev'ry humble christian. pray, 

That raging war may cease— ; 
Contending nations all unite, 

And ev‘ry wind breathe peace. 


Great God, when shall we see that day, 
When will that morn appear— 

When spears shall pruning-hooks be made, 
And swords make a plew-share. 
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Lord, if consistent with thy will, 
Hasten that glorious day— 

When lions shal} with lambs Tlie dowi; 
Tigers with panthers play. 


Then shall men enjoy pure rest, 
_ And spend their happy days— 
In making of each other blest, 
And singing of God's praise. 
ARMENUS. 


wee 


STANZAS. 


Sweet is the rose when in summer time blowing, 
It opes to the breezes its dew spangled breast ; 
But sweeter by faris the kiss of my Henry, 
When clasp‘d in his arms on his bosom I rest. 


And see, its mild beams through the veil of night stealing, 
How brilliantly sparkles the evening star ; 

Bright are its rays, but on me when he gazes, 
The eye of my Henry is brighter by far. 


To the song of the nightingale raptured I listen, 
When at sunset he warbles his notes from the tree ; 
Soft are his strains, but oh! my lov‘d Henry, 
How much more melodious thy accents to me. 


When clouds hide the sunbeams all nature looks pensivé, 
Depriv‘d of his radiance each flower seems to mourn ; 
But sudden I feel, dearest youth while thou‘rt absent, 
No joy can my heart know, till Henry return. 
A. 


See 


TO ##*#*, 


O weep not thus, we both shall know 
Ere long a happier doom; 

‘There is a place of rest below, 
Where thou and I shall surely go, 
And sweetly sleep, releas‘d from wo, 

Within the tomb. 


My cradle was the couch of care, 
And sorrow rock‘d me in it; 
Fate seem‘d her saddest robe to wear, 
On the first day that saw me there, 
And darkly shadeWw'd with despair 
My earliest minute. 
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Even then the griefs Inow possess, 
As natal boons were given; 
And the fair form of happiness, 
Which hover‘d round intent to bless; 
Scar‘d by the phantom of distress, 
Flew back to Heaven. 


For I was made in joy‘s despite, 
And meant for misery’s slave; 
And all my hours of brief delight, 
Fied like the speedy winds of night, 
hich soon shall wheel their sullen flight 
) Across my grave. 


; ALONZD 





NOT by my own experience bought, 
| : The following effusive thought ; 
) , Thank Heavon my wife was taught when young, . 
. To check extravagance of tongue. 
And never speak sens understanding, 
But then—with mildness all-commanding. 
But a Zantippe is a devil, 
Man cannot if he would, be civil. 
ih For modern husbands seldom please 
g ‘To play the part of Socrates ; 
| Rut when the thunder threatens rain, 
i ‘They‘li take good care to ‘scape the stain. 
: P I have a friend, poor soul; who shares 
A portion of our worldly eares ; 
! A portion—large enough indeed, 
To make the best mail‘d bosom bleed ; 
. He hus a wife—no, that‘s not true, 
, ‘A woman then, he's fetter‘d to; 
Tn matrimony‘s iron cain, 
A. prisoner to connubial pain ; 
Or lies or truth, no matter which, 
b Are equal to this wrangling witch. 
¥ If but a key, high up to wind 
t The larum of her restless mind, 
Mi Which on her husband‘s presence sprung; 
iq May strike the fire-bells of her tongue, 
What chance has such a man to prove, 
The soft delights of nuptial love ? 
Is he to blame when clouds are nigh, 
From threat’ning hurricanes to fly : 
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Or will the pelting of the storm, ; 
Yield patience‘ cloak to keep him warm. 
They say that Joshua stopp'd the sun, 
And bade it halt o‘er Gibeon ; 
‘The moon at his command did stay 
In Ajalon‘s fair vale a day ; 
‘Twas great no doubt, he wish‘d ere night. 
‘T’* exterminate the Amorite. 
My Joshua wishes but the power, 
To stop Zantippe‘s tongue an Aour. 
Ah sigh‘d he once ; “ in Heav'n they say, 
For Aalfan hour, did silence play ; 
A proof he adds in tone severe, 
That no Zantippes could be there. 
Another time he loudly cries, 
What was it stopt Sapphira‘s lics ? 
‘Then answered with a faultring breath, 
The only thing could stop them—* death.” 
** O soft my gentle friend, said I, 

- Death‘s not the surest remedy. 
l‘or as we are told, from use alone, 
Lips have moved—afier breath was gone. 


To be continued. 





Said Rosa like the Gallic prince, 
The world my power refuses, 
Itve lost my charm and Rosa now, 
Is exiled from the muses. 
Agreed— but since great Nap‘s recrowned, 
Without occurrence tragic: 
In logic, Rosa finds her charm, 
And now resumes her magic. VALERIAN. 


SFR oF or 


TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 


Canst thou forget those hours that's gone, 
hen winter’s glooms obscured the sun. 

How sweetly flew the joyous day; 

lor then thou didst not stay away. 

At morn at noon and dewy eve, 

Thy kind attentions I received. 

And fondly hoped ah, vain the thought, 

I had found the friend my heart long sought, 

Can caprice rule a soul like thine ! 

Which fancy said was virtue‘s shrine ; 

O solve the painful mystery, say, 

The reason that you stay away. 


* 


SYLVIA. 
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MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, by Robert Wharton, Esq. Mr. Chas. Whar 
ton, jun. to Miss Ann "Aleria Hollingsworth, daughter of Mr. Jehu 
Hollingsworth, jun. of this city. 

At Wilmington, On Thursday evening last, June 8, by the Rey erend 
William Price, Mr. John Barber, to Miss Sarah Jackson. 

In Lubec, (Mass) Mr. John Yearsley, 58, to Miss Isabella Huddles- 
ton, 14. 

At Exeter, N. H. Charles S. Daveis, Esq. of Portland, to Miss Eli- 
zabeth T. Gihnan, daughter of his excellency Gov. Gilman. 

At Alexandria, on Thursday evening, June 8, by the Rev. Dr. Muir, 
Mr. H. Brawner, to Miss Kitty M’Rea, all of that place. 

At Charleston, on Monday evening, May 28, by the Rev. Dr. Galla- 
gher, capt. Timothy Street, to Miss Marie Henriette Duprey, both of 


that city 
DIED. 

On Friday afternoon, after a painful and lingering illness, Mrs. Ro- 
sanna Nicholas, wife of Jeremiah Nicholas. 

In France, It. gen. Seras, grand officer of the legion of honor. 

On the 17th of Oct. last, in the parish of Derrivolland, (Enniskillen) 
Andrew Stewart, late shepard to Earl Belmore, and his wife Bell Stew- 
art, after 57 years of matrimonial tranquillity, departed this life both at 
one moment, and were both interred in the same grave onthe 19th— 





' their united ages formed 166 years. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Edgar, Ariel, and the Old Maids, are unavoidably postponed till next 
week, as also Edgar and Eliza: others in turn. 

We hope William will frequently favour us with sacred composi- 
tions; ’tis to Omnipotence we must look forconsolation in the hour of 
trouble ; und shall we not praise him in the day of gladness ? 


TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


The editress respectfully informs the subscribers, that the eighth 
payment will be collected next Saturday, when she hopes they will dis- 
charge the arrears—she also requests the distant subscribers to be kind 
enough to forward the balance due, as the detention is to her a serious 

injury, and returns her sincere thanks to those who have met her re: 
quest with punctuality, which essentially obliged her. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
_ B¥ SUBSCRIPTION, 
AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS, CALLED 
THE FAIR AMERICANS, 
BY MRS. CARR. 


TERMS. 


Price 31 1-4 cents, payable ondelivery. Tobe put to 
press when four hundred copies are subscribed for. Sub- 
scriptions received at NO. 8. South Fifth Street, ow at the 
pr incipal Bock Stores and Libraries in Philadel 








